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The Pope Bicentennial 
Exhibition 


N CELEBRATING the twenty-fifth year of the Wrenn 
| Library on The University of Texas Campus, the Rare 

Books Collections, fittingly enough, took their theme from 
the Alexander Pope bicentennial, now being commemorated 
throughout the English speaking world, for it was its Pope 
holdings that drew the Wrenn Library to Texas. To add 
interest to the double anniversary, 1944 marks also Dr. Reg- 
inald Harvey Griffith’s retirement to modified service. Dr. Grif- 
fith’s part in Major Littlefield’s gift is so well known that his 
name has become synonymous in the public mind with Wrenn 
Library, and long before the Library’s coming, Dr. Griffith 
had made Alexander Pope a vivid personality on the Texas 
campus. In writing his famous Bibliography of Pope, he 
gathered a rich library centered around his hero. From these 
books many a young Texan had his first lesson in literary 
research. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that the Rare Books Rooms 
through the summer and autumn should be given over 
to Pope, in an exhibition dedicated to Dr. Griffith, “Bibliog- 
rapher of Pope and Founder of The University of Texas Rare 
Books Collections.” 

Of the seven hundred and more items described in Dr. Grif- 
fith’s Bibliography, the Wrenn-Aitken-Griffith shelves hold 
more than 80 per cent; while the great majority of the missing, 
approximately one hundred and fifty in number, are late edi- 
tions, books but slightly connected with Pope, and small news- 
paper pieces, many of which Dr. Griffith had not succeeded 
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in finding in any of the world’s great libraries. The most 
significant titles lacking in first editions are Ode for Musick; 
Pope’s bitterly malignant attack on Edmund Curll, the pirate 
publisher: A Full and True Account of the Horrid and Bar- 
barous Revenge by Poison on the Body of Edmund Curll; 
God’s Revenge against Punning; and A Roman Catholic Ver- 
sion of the First Psalm, all of extreme rarity. 

Their absence is balanced in part, at least, by the presence 
of The Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris, Pope's paltry revenge 
on John Dennis for Dennis's adverse criticism of his poems; The 
Court Ballad; To the Ingenious Mr. Moore; and Memoirs of the 
Life of Scriblerus, by D. S-T. This last book, which possibly 
should be listed with Popeiana, Dr. Griffith thinks, may be 
unique. Dr. Norris, when Mr. Wrenn bought it in November, 
1904, was apparently the first copy brought to America. To the 
Ingenious Mr. Moore is very rare, while The Court Ballad is 
said by Wise to be one of two recorded copies. 

With few exceptions, the miscellanies containing pieces by 
Pope are present, and a very large proportion of the periodicals: 
Spectator, Guardian, St. James’s Journal, Grub Street Journal, 
etc. Cytheria, containing the second printing of Pope’s famous 
Atticus lines, is one of two or three known copies. 

Exhibition space and the size of many of Pope’s principal 
works limits the number of books displayed to eighty, selected 
as representing (1) Pope’s genius and (2) the richness of the 
Texas shelves. The arrangement is, in main, chronological, 
though the date sequence has been broken when it seemed 
advisable to bring together closely related volumes. In both 
selection and arrangement secondary emphasis has been placed 
on Pope’s relation to his contemporaries—his friendships and 
his literary quarrels. 

Tonson’s Poetical Miscellanies, Sixth Part, 1709, heads the 
display, containing three pieces by Pope, then eighteen years 
old, his first publications: “January and May; Or the Mer- 
chant’s Tale from Chaucer’”’; “The Episode of Sarpedon, Trans- 
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lated from the Twelfth and Sixteenth Books of Homer's 
Iliads”; and “Pastorals.” Two copies are used, one open at the 
general title-page, the other at Pope’s ‘‘Pastorals.” 

Pope’s first separate publication, An Essay on Criticism, 1711, 
is shown in its two forms, together with original copies of 
The Spectator advertising them, dated May 15 and November 
18. The copy doubtingly designated by Dr. Griffith as First 
Edition does not have a half-title, and thereby hangs a story 
drawn out through several years of Thomas J. Wise’s letters 
to John Henry Wrenn. The book, according to these letters, 
was bought for Mr. Wrenn in a “Pope lot,” at an inclu- 
sive price which took small account of it, because, though uncut, 
it had no half-title. Over and over, Mr. Wise lamented the 
imperfection in an otherwise superb copy until he discovered, 
several years later, that this particular issue had no half-title, 
and the book was, after all, perfect and worth several times 
over the price allowed for it. 

Of more general interest is The Rape of the Lock in its two 
forms. Miscellaneous Poems and Translations by Several 
Hands, 1712, is opened to show the original anonymous two- 
canto poem without the letter to Miss Fermor. The small 
octavo, dated two years later, with the author’s name on the 
title-page, is the first separate publication of the poem and its 
first appearance as expanded into five cantos by addition of the 
familiar elf-and-gnome machinery. The copy displayed for- 
merly belonged to Sir Edmund Gosse and carries inside its 
front cover his note stating that it was the copy selected for 
the Pope Exhibition at Twickenham in 1888. 

The popular success of The Rape of the Lock induced 
Bernard Lintott to double his payment for Pope’s next piece— 
£32-5-0 for The Temple of Fame, 1715, which is also on 
display. 

Pope’s translations of The Iliad and The Odyssey are repre- 
sented by large quarto subscription copies—the Earl of Straf- 
ford’s copies—in original panelled calf bindings; large paper 
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folios; and the first 12mo edition, each having its part in the 
story of how Pope in these works wrote in effect an author's 
declaration of independence. By his agreement with Lintott, he 
received free of charge 650 copies of The Iliad in six volumes 
which he sold to subscribers at one guinea per volume, thus 
clearing for his labor several times over the amount any author 
had previously received for a literary work. Lintott made a 
proportionately liberal sum by sale of the book in other forms 
to the public. 


An entire case, a large one, is given to editions of The 
Dunciad, selected from a complete run (one possible excep- 
tion) of every issue through 1729. Another case has the first 
issues of each of the four epistles of An Essay on Man, repre- 
senting a reserve on the shelves in which there is a match for 
each of Dr. Griffith’s numbers. And still another case contains 
the other “moral essays,” with The Universal Prayer. The 
“Horace poems,” having had their inning in another recent 
exhibition, are not shown. 


Two of Pope’s major literary quarrels are developed in 
arrangements of publications they inspired—his quarrel with 
Addison which reached its climax in An Epistle to Dr. Arbuth- 
not, and his quarrel with Lewis Theobold, which gave rise to 
The Dunciad. 


In April, 1713, Pope and Addison were on good terms, and 
Pope wrote a prologue for Addison’s Cato. When considering 
rewriting of The Rape of the Lock, Pope consulted Addison, 
who advised against any change, lest perfection be marred. 
Pope did revise the poem, and in the light of its great success, 
he pretended to read ill-natured envy in Addison’s advice. 
Smoldering resentment was stirred to wrath a year later when 
Addison praised Thomas Tickell’s translation of the First Book 
of Homer’s Iliad, which appeared in the same week as the 
first volume of Pope’s much heralded translation. Pope chose 
to think that Addison inspired Tickell’s translation to detract 
from Pope’s more pretentious work. His wrath did not find 
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expression, however, until December, 1722, when the venomous 
“Atticus Lines” were printed anonymously in St. James's Jour- 
nal. They were printed again the following April in Cytheria 
under the title, “Verses Occasioned by Mr. Tickell’s Transla- 
tion of the First Iliad of Homer.” This time they were signed, 
and their entry in the table of contents left no doubt that the 
shaft was aimed at Addison: “Satire upon Mr. Addison; by 
Mr. Pope.” As “Fragment of a Satire,” they were included in 
the Pope-Swift Méscellanies, 1727. Finally, in January, 1735, 
the lines took their familiar place in An Epistle to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot. 


In March, 1725, Jacob Tonson brought out Pope’s long- 
announced edition of Shakespeare’s Works, in six volumes. 
Sold by subscription, like The Iliad and The Odyssey, it went 
none too well, though there is a report that Pope’s monetary 
reward was £217. The work was full of faults, both of omis- 
sion and commission. Chief among its critics was Lewis Theo- 
bald, a good classical scholar and great textual student, who 
exposed Pope’s incapacity for such work in Shakespeare Re- 
stored, or A Specimen of the Many Errors as Well Committed 
as Unamended by Mr. Pope in His Late Edition of this Poet, 
published in 1726. In revenge for this affront Pope made 
Theobald hero of The Dunciad. 


The Texas array of Dunciads is introduced by Pope’s Shake- 
spear and Theobald’s Shakespeare Restored. 


Two bits of Pope’s handwriting, social notes, one of six 
lines the other of nine, have a deservedly prominent place in 
the showing. And there is the original receipt by Spencer 
Madan for £52.12s, paid by James Dodsley, the publisher, for 
autograph letters written by Alexander Pope to Judith Cowper, 
Mrs. Madan. These are the letters which Dodsley published 
in 1769 as Letters to a Lady. Dodsley’s own copy of the printed 
volume is also here, together with the Second Edition octavo 
of the first Part and the First Editions of the other three Parts 
of An Essay on Man, all bound together in a volume which be- 
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longed originally to Robert Dodsley, older brother of James. 

Display space permits the inclusion of only three engravings: 
Hogarth’s “The Distressed Poet,” based on lines from The 
Dunciad, Book I: 


Studious he sat, with all his books around, 
Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profund! 
Plung’d for his sense, but found no bottom there; 
Then writ, and flounder’d on, in mere despair; 


and two portraits of Pope, published in 1747 and 1785. George 
Knapton’s painting after the well-known Sir Godfrey Kneller 
portrait hangs in its accustomed place in the Wrenn Room. 


FANNIE E. RATCHFORD 
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Music Collectionsin the Library 
of The University of Texas 


collection is a complicated one. Of all the music which 

has ever been written in the world, possibly one-half 
of one per cent is available in modern editions. The rest exists 
either only in manuscripts or in copies which have been so 
long out of print that only by the merest chance can they be 
picked up in the market today. Even those items which are 
theoretically available are often difficult to obtain, and always 
expensive. An adequate “working library” for research in the 
history of music, made up of collections and complete editions 
of the works of the great composers, would include about two 
hundred large items. It is doubtful if half a dozen libraries in 
the world possess all of these. Our own collection, begun 
within the last few years, has so far succeeded in obtaining 
only fourteen, not all of them complete. 


TT: PROBLEM of building up a University library music 


The publication of music on a large scale is a project which 
can be undertaken only with financial assistance (from public 
or private sources), and these sets are practically always issued 
in limited quantities to a list of subscribers. The principal sets 
now available were all published between the years 1850 and 
1940. Only those which have come out within the last six or 
eight years have we been able to obtain from the beginning. 
However, there are a number of full sets which we have ac- 
quired, and which now form the nucleus of our music collec- 
tion. It is the purpose of this article to offer some brief notes 
on the chief of these holdings. 

The main strength of the music collection at the present time 
is in the field of English publications. Here we have the three 
principal general collections of English music from the late 
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16th and early 17th century period, the golden age of English 
music. These are: 


(1) Tudor Church Music (10 volumes, 1923-29) 

(2) The English Madrigal School (36 volumes, 
1913-24) 

(3) The English School of Lutenist Song Writers 
(32 volumes in two series, 1920-32) 


The Tudor Church Music is an edition made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust in Great 
Britain, and was begun under the very able editorship of Sir 
Richard Terry, assisted by a committee who completed the 
work after illness had prevented Dr. Terry from continuing 
his activity. It is devoted to a very careful and scholarly mod- 
ern edition of the most important church music, both Catholic 
and Protestant, in England from about 1550 to 1640. The 
music is in open score, but with modern clefs, and each volume 
has a critical and historical introduction. The chief composers 
included are John Taverner (c. 1495-1545), William Byrd 
(1543-1623), Robert White (d. 1574), Thomas Tallis (1505- 
1585), Thomas Tomkins (ca. 1576-1656), and Orlando Gib- 
bons (1583-1625). 

Much of this music, particularly the Anthems and Services, 
is still appropriate for use in Protestant churches today. It 
represents a great tradition of English sacred music, with which 
modern clergymen, choirmasters, and congregations are all too 
unfamiliar. To serve this practical end, the Oxford University 
Press, publishers of the set, have brought out a considerable 
number of the pieces in convenient octavo form for the use of 
church choirs. 

The secular side of the great English musical tradition is 
represented by the other two collections above noted. The Eng- 
lish Madrigal School is a collection of secular vocal pieces 
such as were sung universally at all sorts of social gatherings 
in Elizabethan England. Indeed, the ability to sing a part on 
such occasions was considered an indispensable social require- 
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ment. In Thomas Morley’s “Plaine and Easie Introduction to 
Practicall Musicke” (1597), which is in the form of a dia- 


logue, Philomathes, the pupil, reports thus an embarrassing 
moment: 


But supper being ended, and Musicke bookes, accord- 
ing to the custome being brought to the table: the 
mistresse of the house presented mee with a part, 
earnestly requesting mee to sing. But when after 
manie excuses, I protested unfainedly that I could not; 
everie one began to wonder. Yea, some whispered to 
others, demaunding how I was brought up; so that 
upon shame of mine ignorance I go nowe to seeke 
out mine olde frinde master Gnorimus, to make my 
selfe his scholler. 


The editor of The English Madrigal School is Canon Ed- 
mund H. Fellowes, who is also the author of English Madrigal 
Verse, the standard study of this field. The principal composers 
are: Thomas Morley (1557-1603), John Wilbye (1574- 
1638), Thomas Weelkes (ca. 1575-1623), William Byrd, and 
Orlando Gibbons. One of the most interesting volumes of the 
set is an edition of The Triumphs of Oriana (1603), a collec- 
tion of madrigals in honor of Queen Elizabeth, to which prac- 
tically every important English composer then living con- 
tributed. This music also is still very much alive, and is ideal 
for group singing. Although edited as if for unaccompanied 
voices, in actuality it was doubtless often performed by instru- 
mentalists and singers in combination. 

The third collection listed above is an exhaustive modern 
edition of the literature for solo voice between the years 1597 
and 1612. The editor is likewise Canon Fellowes. There are 
two versions of each song. In the first, the original lute ac- 
companiment is literally transcribed.* Then is given an arrange- 
ment for piano, made by the editor. The principal composers 
in the series are Robert Jones, Thomas Campion (1567- 
1619/20), and John Dowland (1562-1626). Like the other 





1In Series I the original lute tablature is also reproduced. 
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two collections, this contains much valuable music which ought 
to be used at the present day. Singers who are so fond of 
studding recital programs with the mawkish, sentimental, and 
technically incompetent effusions which commonly make up 
the so-called “English group” would do well to go back to 
this collection of early 17th century songs, and learn that it is 
possible to set graceful English verse to equally graceful and 
captivating music, in a way calculated to make English-speaking 
audiences proud of their poets and composers, rather than the 
reverse. 


DONALD J. GROUT 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
Music History 
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Some Books that Shakespeare 


Read 


qT 


Holinshed’s Chronicles, first (1577) and second. 
(1587) editions, 

North’s version of Plutarch’s Lives, first (1579) edi- 
tion, 

Sidney’s Arcadia, first (1590) edition, 

Spenser's Faerie Queene, first (1590) and second 
(1595) editions, 

Spenser's Complaints, first (1591) edition, 

Spenser's Colin Clout’s Come Home Again, first 
(1595) edition, 

Daniel’s First Four Books of the Civil Wars (1595), 

A Mirrour for Magistrates (1587), 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, three folio volumes (1598, 1599, 
1600), 

Rerum Britannicarum ... Scriptores (Heidelberg, 
1587), 

Sem White's copy of the Geneva Bible (1588), 

The Bishops’ Bible, a slightly imperfect copy of sec- 
ond edition (1572), 

King James Bible, first impression of first edition 
(1611). 


Brief notes on each of these books and the part that they prob- 
ably played in Shakespeare’s life may be of interest. 

Raphael Holinshed with the help of William Harrison and 
others compiled the Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
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HE RARE BOOKS COLLECTIONS of The University 
of Texas Library is fortunate in possessing not only 
copies of the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Folios 

of Shakespeare’s plays, but also a group of important volumes, 

several of which Shakespeare certainly knew, and others that 
he probably read. These volumes include: 




















land, which was first issued in two large volumes with illus- 
trations in 1577-78. After Holinshed’s death a second edi- 
tion, with much added but without illustrations, came out in 
1587. Evidence that Shakespeare used the first edition is not 
convincing, though some critics see allusions to its pictures in 
certain of his lines. The 1587 edition is the undoubted source 
for more of his plays than is any other book. Holinshed fur- 
nished the chief material for the “histories” of Richard II, 
the two Parts of Henry IV, Henry V, the three Parts of Henry 
VI, Richard Ill, Henry VII, and also for Macbeth, and for 
portions of Cymbeline. Most authorities believe he also used 
it in King Lear, but I do not think so. 


Second only to Holinshed as a source for Shakespeare’s plays 
is Sit Thomas North’s translation from the French of Amyot 
of Plutarch’s Lives of Greeks and Romans. Plutarch’s biog- 
raphies in Greek were important in themselves, and North’s 
translation is rightly accounted one of the noblest monuments 
in English prose. The beautiful folio in the Stark Collection 
is one of the rare copies of the 1579 first edition. Copies in at 
least two noted American libraries have been stored away “for 
the duration” in fear of destruction by enemy forces. New edi- 
tions came out in 1595, in 1603, and in 1612, in which the 
spelling, not the wording, of North’s version is changed, and 
a few additional Lives are given. Shakespeare follows closely 
Plutarch’s accounts for his tragedies of Julius Caesar, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus. From North he also obtained 
suggestions for passages in Macbeth and in Timon of Athens. 
Probably he used it also in A Midsummer Night's Dream and, 
I believe, in Titus Andronicus. Now if North is a source of 
these last two plays, the dramatist must have used, not the 
1595 or the 1603 edition, as some have argued, but the original 
1579 text. The others came too late. 


Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, posthumously published, is a 
landmark in the history of the English novel and in the de- 
velopment of English prose. Mr. Stark’s recent gift of this 
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exceedingly rare volume represents one more of his liberal 
donations. Shakespeare’s specific debt to the Arcadia occurs in 
King Lear, where the entire Gloucester subplot is drawn from 
Sidney’s story of the blind King of Paphlagonia. 

Of Edmund Spenser's Faerie Queene the Wrenn Library has 
four fine exemplars, first and second impressions of the first 
edition (1590), containing the first three books of this epic, 
and the first and second impressions of the second edition 
(1595), containing all six books. In Book II of one of these 
editions, Shakespeare would have found a greatly condensed 
account of King Leir and his daughter Queen Cordelia, which 
he apparently read for his own tragedy of King Lear (1605), 
preserving Spenser’s form of the daughter's name and Spenser’s 
statement that she died from hanging in prison. 

Spenser’s Complaints (1591) contains among other poems 
“The Tears of the Muses,” to which Shakespeare apparently 
refers in A Midsummer Night's Dream: 


The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceased in beggary. 


But in “Colin Clout’s Come Home Again” (1595), Spenser is 
believed to have referred to Shakespeare as Aetion, a gentle 
shepherd, whose muse “doth, like himselfe, heroically sound.” 

Samuel Daniel’s First Four Books of the Civil Wars also 
dates from 1595, about the same time that Shakespeare was 
himself writing of the Wars of the Roses in Richard II and 
the two Henry IV plays. That Daniel’s poetic narrative pro- 
vided a source for any of his plays is disputed, but that he 
read the very popular long poem is reasonably believed. 

A Mirrour for Magistrates was an even more widely read 
collection of historical and pseudo-historical narratives in verse, 
first issued in 1559, revised and enlarged in numerous editions 
from that time onward. The edition of 1587, supervised by 
John Higgins, is one of the most significant, containing among 
other laments that of Queene Cordila, as Higgins spells the 
name. This poem seems to have supplemented Shakespeare’s 
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knowledge of the Leir story as several minor items in his 
tragedy are traced back to Higgins’s account. The edition of 
1587 is the one that most easily might have come under the 
poet’s eye, but with this edition in the Aitken Collection of 
the Texas library is bound part of the 1578 Mirrour. 

Richard Hakluyt’s Principall Navigations, Voyages, and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation, first printed in a single volume 
in 1589, was greatly increased in the second edition, of which 
one volume was issued in 1598, a second in 1599, and a third 
in 1600. Hakluyt’s work occupies a prominent place in the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, as “the first great 
body of information we possess relating to the voyages of the 
sixteenth century,” and it is added that “Shakespeare un- 
doubtedly studied his pages.” 

The interesting folio collection of Latin prose histories of 
Great Britain, Rerum Britannicorum .. . Scriptores, includes 
the complete narratives of Bede and Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
By many Shakespeare is believed to have dipped into Geoffrey’s 
fascinating stories, and it may well have been this Heidelberg 
volume that told him. Edited by Jerome Commelin, noted 
Protestant humanist and friend of Scaliger, this 1587 edition 
presents the only text of Geoffrey's Historiae Regum Britanniae 
published in Shakespeare’s lifetime or for more than two cen- 
turies later. 

Recent studies such as those of Noble in Shakespeare’s 
Biblical Knowledge and T. W. Baldwin in Shakspere’s Small 
Latine and Lesse Greeke have proved the dramatist’s acquaint- 
ance with the two most popular versions of the Scriptures of 
his younger days, the Bishops’ Bible, ‘‘a magnificent folio,” 
first issued in 1568, for use in the churches, and the Geneva, 
or Breeches, Version, a comparatively small and cheap popular 
edition, specially attractive to the Puritans, with various issues 
from 1560 onward. The Texas copy of the Bishops’ Bible is 
bibliographically imperfect, lacking one or two title pages, a 
map of Canaan, and colophon, and having margins shaved by 
the careless binder. Nevertheless, taking into account the 
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rarity of the rich volume and its significance in the history of 
Elizabethan literature, possession of a slightly blemished copy 
means something. The Breeches Bible is an association copy 
of unusual interest. This Bible came over with its owner, 
William White, on the Mayflower, bears evidence of constant 
use, and is embellished with scratchings, crude drawings illus- 
trative of colonial life, and Puritan names. William White was 
the father of the first infant born among the New England 
colonists, Peregrine White, and Peregrine probably is respon- 
sible for some of the ornamentation of the first pages, but the 
actual words of the Scripture are undefiled. Neither of these 
Bibles is a first edition, but both were printed about the time 
when Shakespeare might have read them. 

The Stark copy of the King James version is practically 
perfect, a fine specimen of the first impression of the original 
edition of the most important book in English literature. That 
Shakespeare was indebted to the Authorized Version for any 
line in his writing can scarcely be proved, as 1611, its date of 
issuance, is so near the end of his composition. But that a 
man of his intellectual and moral interests could have lived 
for five years after its publication and not have read some 
verses and chapters in so famous a book, reason without 
miracle shall never plant in me. 

This group of Shakespeareana is not so large as it might be 
and wants actual Elizabethan plays in quarto, but it is of un- 
questioned value to the Shakespeare scholar, as well as a source 
of interest to anyone who desires to collect or cultivate ac- 
quaintance with rare first editions. 


ROBERT ADGER LAW 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
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Nugae Academicae: Some Re- 
marks on the “Alvearie” of 
John Barret 


ficiencies in Our English Dictionaries,” roundly con- 

demned the English lexicographers before Johnson;* 
Dr. Murray, wiser and more learned in the field, not only spoke 
kindly of the early English dictionaries and their bilingual and 
polyglot ancestors, but used them extensively as sources for 
the N.E.D.,? the modern scholar, secure in the possession of 
the N.E.D. and some dozens of fruitful studies of English 
lexicography,® finds the assumption all too easy that further 
investigation of the dictionaries is only academic trifling. In 
the present paper, I shall briefly outline the results that may 
yet be obtained from a more intensive examination of only 
one of these old books, and that one not purely English but 
polyglot, the Alvearie of John Barret.* Dr. Murray himself 
bears witness to the quaintness and charm of Barret’s com- 
pilation;® it stands in the best tradition of lexicography in the 


Di TRENCH, in his famous essay “On Some De- 





1Richard Chenevix Trench, On Some Deficiencies in Our English Dic- 
tionaries, 2d ed., p. 56. 

2Cf. J. A. H. Murray, The Evolution of English Lexicography; also his 
“President’s Annual Address for 1880,” Philological Society’s Transactions, 
1880-81, pp. 126-129; and N.E.D., Supplementary Volume, “A List of 
Books Quoted in the Oxford English Dictionary.” 

8The literature up to 1922 can be conveniently checked in A. G. Ken- 
nedy’s Bibliography of Writings on the English Language; since that time, 
the annual bibliographies of the MHRA, PMLA, and SP almost always 
offer some useful items. 

4Barret, a Cambridge don, published the first edition of the Alvearie in 
1573; a second appeared in 1580, after his death. In both editions the 
English-Latin is dominant, but there is also a good deal of French. The 
small amount of Greek in the 1573 edition was increased in 1580. 

5T he Evolution of English Lexicography, p. 22. 
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England of its day;* and it will serve, I believe, to illustrate 
generally the possibilities of continued research on similar 
works. 

The Alvearie may be studied either in itself, or as a source. 
As a source for later dictionaries and other technical works, 
its influence was by no means negligible but has not yet been 
accurately appraised;’ as a source for general literature, its 
position is even more unsettled, though the few inquiries that 
have been made suggest that the results would be not alto- 
gether disappointing.® 

But whatever the influence of the Alvearie may have been, 
it is more important in itself and for itself, especially to the 
historian of the English language, who will find in it one of 
the earliest English proposals for spelling reform, a consider- 
able number of English etymologies, and a rich vocabulary 
whose resources have never been fully exploited. 


1. Spelling Reform. The continuous history of spelling re- 
form in England begins with the Cambridge scholars, Sir John 





6In 1538 Sir Thomas Elyot published the first edition of his Latin- 
English Dictionary. In 1565 Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Winchester, who 
had several times revised and enlarged Elyot’s Dictionary, published the 
Latin-English Thesaurus in which he combined material taken from his 
own earlier revisions of Elyot and from the work of the French lexicog- 
rapher Stephanus or Estienne. Elyot-Cooper then provided the main 
source for Barret’s English-Latin Alvearie. Thus Elyot made, in a sense, 
a fresh start in Latin-English lexicography; his successor Cooper produced 
the standard work of the kind; and Barret, although he placed the English 
before the Latin, actually carried on this central tradition. 

TThis influence may be traced in such various works as Mulcaster’s 
Elementarie (1582); John Rider’s Bibliotheca Scholastica (1589), an 
English-Latin dictionary; Alexander Hume’s Of the Orthographie of the 
Britan Tongue (probably before 1620); etc. 

8Since the Alvearie contains no dictionary of proper names such as 
Cooper included in his Thesaurus, and since both the proverbs and the 
herbal lore in the Alvearie were more easily accessible elsewhere, verbal 
echoes will offer the best evidence. The possibility of such echoes is 
increased by the fact that English-Latin dictionaries were comparatively 
few in the sixteenth century. The problems involved are illustrated by 
Professor T. W. Baldwin in William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse 


Greeke, 1, 715-718; Professor Baldwin suggests that Shakespeare knew the 
Alvearie. 
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Cheke and Sir Thomas Smith. Cheke developed an “improved” 
orthography which he used about 1550 in his translation of 
Matthew and a part of Mark and in the well-known letter to 
Thomas Hoby which appears in Hoby’s Courtyer; Smith de- 
veloped his views in his dialogue De recta et emendata linguae 
Anglicae scriptione (1568).° Meanwhile a third reformer was 
busy, and in 1569 John Hart, the Chester Herald, published 
his Orthographie, which he followed the next year with A 
Methode or comfortable beginning to read English. Hart ex- 
pressly declared that he knew and approved Smith’s work,’° and 
Barret, in the remarks on spelling which he included in his 
“preambles” to the various letters, then gave further currency 
to the opinions of Hart and Smith, whom he acknowledged as 
his sources.”* 

Here again Barret is securely placed in a strong tradition, 
and his ideas, though not strikingly original, are important as 
an indication of the state of contemporary linguistic knowledge. 
Moreover, his failure to devise a complete system of spelling 
and apply that system to the whole of his work or even to 
any considerable number of words did not necessarily diminish 
the value of his suggestions in the eyes of his contemporaries. 
It is true that Mulcaster in his E/ementarie completely refuted 
the arguments of Smith, Barret, and their fellows, so that the 
most notable result of their plea for reform was the proof that 
their cause was hopeless; but Mulcaster’s criticism did not kill 
the reforming zeal, and some of Barret’s ideas won consider- 
able support. His proposal for an Academy’* was praised by 
Golding,** and, according to Alexander Hume, King James 
himself ‘‘alsoe fel on Barret’s opinion that . . . [the sover- 
eign} wald cause the universities mak an Inglish grammar to 
repres the insolencies of sik green heades’—that is, of un- 
grammatical courtiers. 





®Conveniently accessible in a modern reprint by Otto Deibel. 
10F lis, Early English Pronunciation, I, 36. 

11Alvearie, “A,” “H,” “I,” etc. 

12Alvearie, “E.” 

18“Arthur Golding to the Reader,” Alvearie, 1573. 

14Hume, op. cit., E.E.T.S., 5, pp. 1, 2, 10. 
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2. English Etymologies. It has not been generally noted 
that the Alvearie, nearly half a century before Minsheu, con- 
tains a number of English etymologies. The source or sources 
of these etymologies and the extent of their acceptance are yet 
to be determined, but their quality is immediately plain. Many 
of them are sheer fantasy; those that are accurate are too 
obvious to be creditable. The same remark, however, has been 
made of even so great a man as Robert Stephanus,** and any- 
one who has taken the pains to trace such a familiar blunder 
as Verstegan’s derivation of almanac through the seventeenth- 
century dictionaries will hardly be inclined to cast the first 
stone at Barret. Indeed, Barret’s false etymologies are more 
amusing than his true ones, and much can be forgiven the man 
who could etymologize thus eloquently: 


a Felon. i. malefactour, is borowed of the french, 
Felon, ou flon [sic] & despit, Cruell, outragious [,] 
vnmercifull, Atrox, Importunus, Immisericors [.] And 
the vice is called Felonie which signifieth outragious 
disorder & cruelty. For those hell houndes, which will 
lay violent handes vpon other mens bodyes or their 
gooddes & liue of the spoyll, are like byles or botches in 
the body of the common weal: & must be cured either 
by incysion and letting bloud in the necke veyn, or by 
searing with a hoat yron, or els with a cawdle of 
hempsede chopt halter wise, & so at the lest to vomit 
the[m] out, & cut the[m] of from the quiet society 
of citizens or honest christia[n]s. 


3. Vocabulary. Such a passage suggests how rich a store of 
Elizabethan idiom is laid up in the old-dictionaries, and a few 
hours’ study will convince anyone that this material has not 
as yet been thoroughly examined. Oversea language, technical 
terms, and inkhorn terms, many of them antedating the N.E.D.’s 
first instances, are naturally plentiful. So, to give but a very 
few examples, the N.E.D.’s first instance of the old verb #o 
abastardize is dated 1580, but the word occurs in the Alvearie 


15Edgar Ewing Brandon, Robert Estienne et le Dictionnaire Frangais, 
pp. 70 ff. 
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15Edgar Ewing Brandon, Robert Estienne et le Dictionnaire Frangais, 
pp. 70 ff. 
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of 1573: “To cast his sonne out of his house, . . . To abas- 
tardise him.”** The first instance of academic dates from 1586, 
when it is used to mean “an ancient philosopher of the Acad- 
emy.” Barret has the word in 1573: ‘Let vs follow the old 
schoole of the Academikes.” Barret, moreover, is only follow- 
ing Elyot-Cooper, and the identical sentence can be found in the 
1565 Thesaurus." Affectation is first instanced in 1548, and the 
first instance of the word in the sense “artificiality” is at least 
at late as 1581 and perhaps 1593; in 1573 Barret has the 
phrase “To pronounce his letters with ouer much affectation 
or curiositie,”” and the germ of this entry is in the 1548 Elyot- 
Cooper.** The N.E.D. cites the word bracket from 1580; it is 
given, with an excellent explanation, in the Elyot-Cooper of 
1548, and the same passage is carried over into the Thesaurus 
and the Alvearie.° The word review dates from 1565 as a 
substantive, from 1576 as a verb, and the first instance of the 
verb in the sense “to make a formal inspection of troops” is 
taken from The Rape of the Lock; Barret in 1573 has the 
phrase ‘to muster or reuewe men of warre.””° 

These instances are not isolated; there are literally hundreds 
of others like them, and they suggest very strongly that the 
dictionaries did much more than merely record the language. 
But even as a simple record of linguistic growth and develop- 
ment, the dictionaries would be significant. An excellent illus- 
tration may be found in the word askew. Though the N.E.D. 
first cites the adjective askew from the Manipulus Vocabu- 
lorum (1570), a rhyming dictionary by Peter Levins, Elyot in 
1538 glossed /imus as “croked, awrie, askewe.” The first in- 
stance of the adverb askew is dated 1573, and the first instance 
of its use in the phrase to Jook askew dates from 1579. As 
early, however, as the 1548 Elyot-Cooper the phrase “‘to looke 





16]) 387. 

17Alvearie (1573), F 801; Cooper, Thesaurus (1565), s.v. Persequor. 

18Alvearie (1573), A 163; Bibliotheca Eliotae (1548), s.v. Putide. 

19Bibliotheca Eliotae (1548) and Thesaurus (1565), s.v. Mutulus; Alvearie 
(1573), B 1004. 

20C 1212. 
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a skewe”’ occurs,”* and in 1570 Levins carried the development 
a step farther with his use of the verb to skew, meaning “‘to 
squint at.” A second illustration may be found in the verb to 
confiscate. The old form ¢o confisk occurs as early as 1474, 
and the longer form confiscate appears, as a participle, by 1533. 
The next step in the development of the word was the use of 
confiscate as a verb, which the N.E.D. first cites from the 
Abecedarium Anglo-Latinum (1552), a dictionary by Richard 
Huloet; but the 1545 edition of Elyot’s Bibliotheca contains 
the entry “Pxblico, . ... some tyme to confiscate.” Finally, 
the earlier form of the participle was reshaped to fit the English 
pattern, and Huloet is likewise the N.E.D.’s first instance of 
the new participle confiscated. 


It is noteworthy, moreover, that the contributions of the dic- 
tionaries to the development of the language were not limited 
to the higher levels of diction. A single illustration must serve. 
In the Alvearie of 1573 there is this entry: “the Hoodwinke 
play, or hoodmanblind, in some places called blindma[n]- 
buf.’’*? Doubtless all three of these names were the most com- 
mon and familiar property, yet for each of them the dictionaries 
offer an instance at least as early as the earliest in the N.E.D. 
The N.E.D. dates blind-man’s-buff only from 1590; hoodman- 
blind it dates from the 1565 Thesaurus, though the word ap- 
pears in the 1548 Elyot-Cooper;”* and Barret is himself the 
first instance of the noun hoodwink. 


As a matter of fact, a little reading in the dictionaries is an 
excellent way to cultivate a feeling for Elizabethan idiom. 
Both Elyot and Cooper were conscious artists in the use of 
language, and Barret was capable on occasion of some sur- 
prisingly good prose. Certainly their dictionaries, if they did 
not contribute very largely to the excellence of Elizabethan 
translation, did nothing to hamper it. One does not look for 





21§.v. Limus. 
22H 566. 
288.v. Mya. 
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purple patches in a schoolbook, especially not in a dictionary 
which is rather a compilation than an original work; yet page 
after page in the Alvearie is brightened by phrases that ring 
absolutely true. Oceanus is rendered by “the great mayne sea 
which goeth about the earth,” furiae by “the worme and pein- 
full remorse of conscience.”** A notable sentence in a Latin 
author is sometimes even finer in the English: ‘Vertue needeth 
no colour to commend or set her forth: she is to hir selfe a 
goodly ornament. Nullo honestamento egit virtus, ipsa mag- 
num sui decus est. Seneca.”*® Nor do the force and vigor of 
a Plautus or a Terence suffer in the translating. “Nudo vesti- 
menta detrahere” becomes “to pull a breche from a bare arst 
man’; “sublimem hunc intro rape’ is “hoyse vp this fellow aloft 
and cary him in.’** There could have been much less profitable 
examples for the young beginner. 


Both the 1573 and 1580 editions of the Alvearie (Kennedy, 
2712, 2714) are in The University of Texas Library, which also 
affords material for a fairly complete investigation of Barret’s 
sources and influence. The Library has Cooper’s Thesaurus in 
the editions of 1565 and 1584 (Kennedy, 2754), and the micro- 
film collection includes the 1538, 1545, and 1548 editions of 
Elyot and Elyot-Cooper (Kennedy, 2748-2750). Some other 
sources of the Alvearie are available in modern editions— 
Levins’ Manipulus, for example, and Smith’s dialogue on 
spelling (Kennedy, 2790, 5698). Notable among the later 
dictionaries which are held here are the Florio of 1598 and 
1611 (Kennedy, 2766), the Thomas of 1606 (Kennedy, 2760), 
the Cotgrave of 1611 (Kennedy, 2770), the Minsheu of 1617 
(Kennedy, 2717), and the Rider-Holyoke of 1649 (cf. Ken- 
nedy for editions). Now on order for the microfilm collec- 
tion are various editions of the dictionaries of Veron (Ken- 





24Alvearie (1573), S 122, R 150. 
25Alvearie (1573), S 239. 
26Alvearie (1573), A 252, B 134. 
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nedy, 2759), Huloet (Kennedy, 2785), and Withals (Ken- 
nedy, 2786), as well as the French-Latin dictionary of Robert 
Stephanus. Earlier editions of Thomas and Rider-Holyoke 
would be welcome accessions, even in microfilm; the other 
lexicographical works of Stephanus (cf. Brandon, op. cit., for 
bibliography) should also be represented. Questions involving 
Barret’s French might be cleared up by reference to the works 
of Claudius Hollyband (Claude de Sainliens; cf. Kennedy for 
bibliography). Some special problems demand the use of Hart’s 
Orthographie (Kennedy, 7798), William Turner’s Herbal 
(S.T.C. 24365-24367), and the Sacred Dialogues of Sebastian 
Castalio (S.T.C. 4770 ff.). The rarity of some of these books 
and the present condition of the great libraries render their 
prompt acquisition in any form most unlikely. 


JAMES H. SLEpD 
INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH 
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American First Editions at 


TxU 


I. HAMLIN GARLAND (1860-1940) 


To the Gentle and Generous Reader: 


This column assumes that you probably have on 
your shelves, uncherished, a few volumes which would 
feel more useful in the Lamar Library, wearing a 
book plate inscribed “Gift of Mr. and Mrs, .....-.---------» 7 
It does not beg for rarities of great price, but for 
books for which a dealer may pay twenty-five or fifty 
cents or, at the most, a dollar or two to your unin- 
formed heir or executor. Those of us who wish The 
University of Texas to have a great collection of 
American literature would appreciate your friendly 


help. 


Garland touched so many phases of American life 

between 1890 and 1940 that he is almost certain to 
interest many literary historians in future generations. He was 
one of the chief literary spokesmen for Populism, the foremost 
theorist of the local-color phase of regionalism, and for many 
years a conspicuous figure in the literary scene. Texans will 
remember him not only for A Son of the Middle Border, but 
also for his novels of the “high country” of Colorado and 
New Mexico. 


A LTHOUGH not a writer of major proportions, Hamlin 


The auction records suggest that Garland’s books were never 
in great demand by collectors, and that the market for the 
rarer ones has perhaps been declining. Most frequently on the 
block has been The Book of the American Indian (1923), 
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which is profusely illustrated with drawings by Frederic Rem- 
ington. Between 1928 and 1943, this sold as high as $37 and 
as low as $5, the average of 17 sales being not quite $13. 
TxU has, in the Stark Collection, a perfect copy of this, un- 
questionably the most impressive of Garland’s volumes. 


Jacob Blanck, in the fourth edition (1942) of Merle John- 
son’s American First Editions, lists 46 books by Garland. Of 
these, TxU has 39. Its most pressing “wants,” obviously, are 
the missing seven: 


Under the W heel: A Modern Play in Six Scenes (1890). 
A Spoil of Office (1892). 

Cavanagh, Forest Ranger (1910). 

They of the High Trails (1916). 

Memories of the Middle Border (1926). 

The Westward March of American Settlement (1927). 
Long Trail (1935). 


The rarest of the lot is Under the Wheel, which sold for $25 
at auction in 1931, for $24 in 1940. 


Of the 39 volumes at Texas, 31 are first editions, and most 
of them, although worn from use, are in good condition. A 
few of the other “firsts” would, however, be well worth adding 
to the Rare Books Collections: 


Main-Travelled Roads (1891). 

A Member of the Third House (1892). 
Prairie Folks (1893). 

Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly (1895). 

A Son of the Middle Border (1917). 


Main-Travelled Roads has a long sales record, with prices 
ranging from $7 in 1940 to $60 for an inscribed copy in 1935, 
the average for ordinary copies being over $20. Each of the 
others should be obtainable eventually for around $5. 
Complete information on acquisitions is not available, but 
the Garland shelf seems to have begun, appropriately, with 
the gift in 1916 of a still-attractive first edition of The Spirit 
of Sweetwater. In 1917, someone, impressed perhaps with 
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A Son of the Middle Border, ordered some eight or ten Gar- 
land titles at $1.20 each, most of them firsts. As many more 
volumes were added between 1920 and 1935. Since 1937, 
when a systematic effort to round out the Garland holdings 
was begun, 16 additions have been made at an average cost of 
about $1.75. The most notable acquisition has been a fine copy 
of Jason Edwards, an Average Man (1892), Garland’s first 
novel, for $5. 

The Garland collection at Texas will never rival that at the 
University of Southern California, which acquired a large part 
of his manuscripts after his death in 1940. It is, however, 
close to being a first-rate working collection, an integral and 
important part of the library of general American literature. 


THEODORE HORNBERGER 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
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New Acquisitions 


T IS INTENDED that this section shall review from time 
| to time the important gifts and purchases received in the 
Library for the period between issues of the CHRONICLE. 
In the beginning, however, it is difficult to set limits to the 
period for review and the various contributors of the follow- 
ing notes have been retrospective to the extent of the last three 
years. The items mentioned are, therefore, highly selective 
and for every one listed perhaps a dozen others of equal, or 
superior, importance have been omitted. 


ARCHIVES COLLECTION 


Maverick-W elch Papers (1879-1888). This collection deals 
principally with the estate of Samuel Maverick, particularly 
as it was affected by his large land holdings. There is also to 
be found here much interesting family, as well as Texas social, 
history. 

W. B. Teagarden Papers (1875-1915). This is material 
saved for the purpose of writing a history of Texas during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Mr. Teagarden 
was an able lawyer who was instrumental in much of the rail- 
road building and operation in Texas. His papers reflect this 
as well as liberal political and social matters of his time. 


Walter B. Wilson Papers (1894-1939). Walter B. Wilson 
was a newspaperman in Collin County, Texas, and as such his 
interests were varied and principally of a social nature. He 
kept a diary meticulously from January 1, 1896, to January 7, 
1939, which pictures his life and the life of the community for 
43 years. In addition, he saved his correspondence and kept 
scrapbooks of articles on county history and the reminiscences 
of old-timers. The result is a fairly comprehensive history of 
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northeast Texas and is basic material for a biography of, we 
might say, an exemplary editor. 


James F. Perry and Franklin Perry Papers (1786-1918). 
James F. Perry married the widowed sister of Stephen F. Aus- 
tin and came to Texas in 1831. His son, Franklin Perry, in- 
herited his father’s plantation and kept careful and exact 
records. These papers, then, fall into two sets—the earlier 
one showing many interesting letters of Emily (Austin Bryan) 
Perry and those of her children, William Joel, Moses Austin, 
and Guy M. Bryan, as well as those of the Perry family. 


Hernandez y Davalos Documents (1700-1840). This collec- 
tion of 5,000 documents was made by the great Mexican his- 
torian and editor after he had published his six volume Colec- 
cién de Documentos. None of the documents in the col- 
lection appear in the series published. It seems, therefore, 
that he was preparing a new collection for publication as a 
second series. It covers the period from the late eighteenth 
century to the late 1830’s, with the bulk of the material deal- 
ing with the period of the war for Mexican Independence and 
the period immediately following the attainment of inde- 
pendence. In the documents included in the period from 1810 
to 1820, the War of Independence, the materials deal mainly 
with minor leaders of the rebellion, the progress of the move- 
ment for independence, and the local efforts to maintain it 
alive. In the latter part of this period and up to 1824, the 
materials on the singular figure of Iturbide, the liberator of 
Mexico and the first emperor, are the fullest and most complete 
available. It constitutes an indispensable source for the history 
of Iturbide and his role in the struggle for independence. In 
the latter period, the sources are similarly important and 
equally unknown and unused. 


Sanchez Navarro Papers (1658-1895). This collection con- 
sists of approximately four thousand documents, or about 
75,000 pages. The dates covered range from 1658 through 
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1895, and the territory referred to ranges from Saltillo, Coa- 
huila, to San Antonio, Texas, through many other points, such 
as Vera Cruz, Mexico City, and Tampico and even certain 
points in Europe, such as Bordeaux, Paris, London, Cadiz, and 
various other cities in France and Spain are mentioned. The 
subjects discussed or mentioned in these manuscripts vary from 
hacienda affairs, which are greatly in the ascendancy, to family 
affairs of the Sanchez Navarro family (direct descendants of 
the Marquis de Aguayo) and the incidents of the American 
occupation of Mexico in 1847. 


Particularly valuable to the history of Coahuila and Texas 
are the manuscripts that deal with governmental and adminis- 
trative matters, those that discuss social, economic, and religious 
life in the northern section of Coahuila, along the Rio Grande— 
especially the haciendas of Tapado, Encinas, Dolores, Patos, 
Hermanas, and Santa Rosa—and along the eastern bank of that 
river, territory now included in Texas. 


The chief value of the collection is that it consists of docu- 
ments describing in detail the social, economic, religious, ad- 
ministrative, and judicial life and activity of the haciendas and 
towns along that section of territory now included in northern 
Coahuila and Southwestern Texas, between Saltillo and San 
Antonio, Texas. 


LATIN AMERICAN COLLECTION 


Among the several rare books added to the collection is 
Francisco de Elorza y Rada’s Nobiliario de el Valle de la 
Valdorba, illustrada con los escudos de armas de su palacios, y 
casas nobles con el extracto de la conquista de el Ytza en la 
Nueva Espata. Por el conde de Lizarraga Venzoa, natural del 
Valle (Pamplona, 1714). 


The conquest of the province of Itza in New Spain by the 
count of Lizarraga Vengoa is described in pp. 207-80. The 
book contains 103 engravings by Lorenzo Portell. Besides its 
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use to historians of Mexico, it is of interest to Spanish historians 
as one of the rarest books on the history of the Basque provinces. 

Also among the rare books acquired is the Actas de la 
Asamblea Constituyente y Acuerdos Oficiales del Gobierno 
(Guatemala, 1839-40) 29 numbers, one of the few copies in 
existence. 

Two other books of interest and rarity are John Stevens’ 
Memoir of an Eventful Expedition in Central America; result- 
ing in the Discovery of the idolatrous city of Iximaya (New 
York, 1850); and A. B. Clarke’s Travels in Mexico and Cali- 
fornia: comprising a journal of a tour from Brazos Santiago, 
through Central Mexico, by way of Monterey, Chihuahua, the 
country of the Apaches, and the Gila River to the mining dis- 
tricts of California (Boston, 1852). 


The holdings in the field of the culture, history, and eco- 
nomics of the Republic of Colombia have been enlarged by 
the acquisition of the following collections: 


Academia Colombiana de Historia, Bogota, Boletin de his- 
toria y antiguedades, vols. 1-29 (1902-to date) ; Biblioteca de 
historia nacional, vols. 1-66 (1902-to date); Archivo San- 
tander, vols. 4-22, 24. 


El Repertorio Colombiano, Bogota vols. 1-21 (1878-1899). 
This is the outstanding literary magazine published in Colom- 
bia in the nineteenth century. 

Revista Colombiana, Bogota, vols. 1-13 (1933-to date). 


Documentos para la historia de la vida publica del libertador 
de Colombia, Peri y Bolivia... Puestos por orden cron- 
oldgico y con adiciones y notas que la ilustran, edited by General 
José Felix Blanco (Caracas, 1875-78) 14 v. 

Carlos Martinez Silva, Obras Completas 10 v. 


Colombia. Departamento de minas y petroleos, Documentos 
referentes al proyecto de ley de petroleo (Bogota, 1929) 6 v.; 
Boletin de Minas y petroleos, Bogota (1929-to date) nos. 
1-146. : 
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Manuel A. Alvarado, Cédigo de hidrocarbonos de Colombia, 
su historia auténtica en el congreso extraordinario de 1930 y 
1931 y decreto reglamentario de la Ley del petroleo (Bogota, 
1931). 

Other large acquisitions of the Latin American Collection 
are 

Revista de filosofia, cultura, ciencias, educacién (Buenos 
Aires, 1915-1929) vols. 1-30. 

La Plata. Universidad nacional. Facultad de humanidades 
y ciencias de la educacién, Humanidades, vols. 1-28 (1921- 
to date). 

Cursos y Conferencias, Revista del Colegio libre de estudios 
superiores (Buenos Aires, 1931-to date) vols. 1-20. 

Jose Marti, Obras completas de Marti (La Habajfia, 1936- 
1942) 44 v. 

Frederico Gonzales Suarez, Historia general de la Republica 
del Ecuador (Guayaquil [ ?}, 1890-1903) 7 v. 

Odriozola, Manuel de, Documentos histéricos del Peru en 
las épocas del Coloniaje después de la conquisto y de la inde- 
pendencia hasta la presente (Lima, 1863-1877) 10 v. 

Bibliotheca Pedagdgica Brasileira, Serie 5, Brasiliana. vols. 
1-184 (1934-to date). 


NEWSPAPER COLLECTION 


While this collection is perhaps best known for its rich hold- 
ings of Texas and Southern newspaper files, notable acqui- 
sitions in the past few years have, as a reflection of the Uni- 
versity’s growing concern with Latin-American studies, been in 
this field. A small but systematic attempt to acquire current 
files of the outstanding Latin-American newspapers led to the 
placing of regular subscriptions for a selected group of papers 
as follows: Argentina, La Prensa, La Nacién; Colombia, El 
Tiempo; Cuba, El Diario de Marina; Chile, E] Mercurio; Mex- 
ico, El Universal, El Nacional, El Popular; Nicaragua, La 
Prensa; Panama, Star and Herald, La Estrella de Panama; 
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Peru, E/ Commercial; Puerto Rico, E/ Mundo; Uruguay, La 
Plata; Venezuela, E/ Universal. 

The Garcia Pimentel newspaper collection, acquired in 
1941, contains approximately four hundred volumes of Mexi- 
can newspapers published within the period 1846-1913. This 
collection includes practically complete files of the most im- 
portant newspapers published in Mexico during the last half 
of the nineteenth century and constitutes a valuable source for 
contemporary opinion during the period. It includes long 
files of E/ Foro, El Hijo del Trabajo, La Industria Nacional, 
La Libertad, El Libre Sufragio, El Mensajero, El Monitor Re- 
publicano, El Pais, La Patria, La Republica, El Republicano, 
El Siglo Diez y Nueve, La Tribuna. 

Additions to the files of American newspapers in the period 
covered by the Littlefield Southern History Collection include 
the Boston Morning Journal, Dec. 1, 1860—Dec. 31, 1865; 
The Constitution (Washington, D.C.), April 20 to December 
30, 1859; the New York Daily Tribune, Januaty 1, 1855, to 
December 31, 1860, and July 2, 1866, to March 31, 1868, 
completing the Library’s file from 1855 through March, 1868; 
The Western Carolinian (Salisbury, N.C.), June 12, 1821- 
June 4, 1822, and the Catawba Journal (Salisbury), October 
31, 1826-November 13, 1827; The Fredericksburg (Virginia) 
News, July 3, 1854-June 28, 1855, and July 1, 1859-June 29, 
1860; the Mississippi Free Trader (Natchez), August 4, 1835- 
December 8, 1836; the Mississippi Free Trader and Natchez 
Gazette, January 3, 1839, to December 30, 1853. 


RARE BOOKS COLLECTIONS 


Gifts of recent years, especially to the Miriam Lutcher Stark 
Library, are not included in the following lists. Notable gifts 
to the Rare Books Collections will be covered in later articles 
in the CHRONICLE. 


The following are the more important items bought for use 
in American Literature courses. The emphasis, as will be ob- 
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served, tends toward books printed before 1840: Jeremy Bel- 
knap, The Foresters (Boston, 1796) ; Mrs. Ann Eliza Bleecker, 
The Posthumous Works of Ann Eliza Bleecker (New York, 
1793); S. L. Clemens, The New Pilgrims’ Progress (187-?); 
James Fenimore Cooper, The Crater (New York, 1847), Home 
As Found (Philadelphia, 1838), The*Monikins (Philadelphia, 
1835), and The Water-witch (Philadelphia, 1831) ; Theodore 
Sedgwick Fay, Norman Leslie (New York, 1935); Moses 
Guess, Poems on Several Occasions (Cincinnati, 1824); Asa 
Greene, The Perils of Pearl Street (New York, 1834) ; Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton, The Clock-Maker (Philadelphia, 1839) ; 
James Hall, The Soldier's Bride (Philadelphia, 1883); Henry 
James, The Tragic Muse (1890) ; John Treat Irving, The Hawk 
Chief (Philadelphia, 1837); John Pendleton Kennedy, Rob of 
the Bowl (Philadelphia, 1838), Swallow Barn (Philadelphia, 
1832), Swallow Barn (New York, 1866); Mary Artemisia 
Lathbury, Seven Little Maids (New York, c. 1884); William 
Leggett, Tales and Sketches (New York, 1829); Luther S. 
Livingstone, A Bibliography ... of James Russell Lowell 
(1914); John Alexander McClung, Camden (Philadelphia, 
1830); John Neal, Authorship (Boston, 1830); Robert Treat 
Paine, The Invention of Letters (Boston, 1795), and The 
Ruling Passion (Boston, 1797) ; Judith Page Rives, Tales and 
Souvenirs (Philadelphia, 1842) ; Thomas Skidmore, The Rights 
of Man to Property (New York, 1829); Seba Smith, The 
Select Letters of Major Jack Downing [pseud.} of Downing- 
ville Militia (Philadelphia, 1834) ; Richard Snowden, The Co- 
lumbiad (Baltimore, 1796?), and The American Revolution 
(Baltimore, 1796?) ; Joseph Story, An Account of the Funeral 
Honours Bestowed on the Remains of Capt. Lawrence and 
Lieut. Ludlow (Boston, 1813); Mrs. Laura S. Webb, Custer’s 
Immortality (New York, 1876?) ; Thomas Smith Webb, The 
Freemason’s Monitor (Montpelier, Vermont, 1816); Refine 
Weekes, The Life of William Penn (New York, 1822); 
James Weir, Lonz Powers (Philadelphia, 1850); Nathaniel 
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Parker Willis, Inklings of Adventure (New York, 1836); 
Helen Maria Williams, Letters Containing a Sketch of the 
Scenes Which Passed in Various Departments of France Dur- 
ing the Tyranny of Robespierre (Philadelphia, 1796). 

Halfway between American history and literature come the 
following interesting pieces: 

William Atherton, Narrative of the Suffering and Defeat of 
the North-Western Army under General Winchester (Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, 1842); Jean Bernard Bossu, Travels Through 
That Part of North America Formerly Called Louisiana (Lon- 
don, 1771); Edward S. Curtis, The North American Indian 
(1907-1930, 20 v, with Plates. 20v.); Paris M. Davis, An 
Authentic History of the Late War between the United States 
and Great Britain (Ithaca, 1820); William Stanley Hatch, 
A Chapter of the History of the War of 1812 in the Northwest 
(Cincinnati, 1872). 

Most of the following books, covering a wide range of sub- 
jects, were selected by the English Department to fill gaps in 
our major groups or for use in a specific study in progress. The 
list includes few major items. Those have been recorded as 
gifts, which are not included in this summary. Neither does 
this list take notice of extensive acquisitions in Romance lan- 
guages. All titles carry a London imprint, except those whose 
place of printing is given. 

Duke of Albemarle, John Monck, The Northern Queries 
from the Lord Gen. Monck His Quarters (1659); Francis 
Baily, Journal of a Tour of Unsettled Parts of North America 
in 1796 and 1797 (1856); Du Bartas, La Seconde Sepmaine 
(A. Rouen, 1602), Suite des Oeuvres (A. Rouen, 1602); 
Frances Beaumont, The Maid’s Tragedy (1686), Poems 
(1653); William Beckford, Recollections of an Excursion to 
the Monasteries of Alcobaca and Betalha (1835); John Durant 
Breval, The Rape of Helen (1737); Ralph Brooke, A Dis- 
coverie of Certain Errors Published in the Much Commended 
Britannia, 1594 (1723); Thomas Brown, Works (1705, 1708, 
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1709, 1710, 1711); Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, The British 
Bibliographer (1810-14) ; George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, The Rehearsal (1675) ; Edmund Burke, A Vindication of 
Natural Society (1756); Gilbert Burnet, Letters Between the 
Late Mr. Gilbert Burnet and Mr. Hutchinson, Concerning the 
True Foundation of Virtue or Moral Goodness (1735); Ed- 
ward Bysshe, The Art of English Poetry (1710) ; William Cam- 
den, Britannia (1806) ; Colin Campbell, Vitruvius Britannicus, 
or the British Architect (1731) ; Geoffrey Chaucer, The Works 
(1687) ; Colley Cibber, Love Makes a Man (1701); Samuel 
Daniel, The Collection of the History of England (1650); 
Charles Davenant, An Essay Upon the Probable Method of 
Making A People Gainers in the Ballance of Trade (1699); 
[John Distaff, pseud.}, A Character of Don Sachervillio (Dub- 
lin, 1710) ; Robert Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old Plays 
(1780), and The Toy Shop (1735) ; John Dryden, The Miscel- 
laneous Works (1760); Eusebius Pamphili, The Ancient Ac- 
clestical Histories (1663) ; John Fletcher, The Humorous Lieu- 
tenant (1697); The Foundling Hospital (1743-49); Charles 
Gildon, Love’s Victim (1701) ; Mrs. Mary Wollstonecraft God- 
win, Posthumous W orks (1798) ; Samuel Hartlib, Samuel Hart- 
lib His Legacie (1652); William Hayley, Two Dialogues 
(1787); George Hicks, Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium 
Thesaurus Grammatico-criticus et Archaeologicus (Oxoniae, 
1705); R. Hippesley, Bath and Its Environs (1775); Thomas 
Hobbes, De Mirabilibus Pecci (1678), and Thomas Hobbes 
Angli Malesburiensis Philosophi Vita (1681); David Hume, 
Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects (1758); Francis 
Hutcheson, An Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue (1738); Sit Roger, L’Estrange, A Seasonal Memo- 
rial Upon the Liberties of the Presse and Pulpit (1681); John 
Loudon McAdam, Remarks on the Present System of Road 
Making (1821); Mrs. Mary Manly, The Adventures of Rivella 
(1714); Henry Pemberton, Observations on Poetry (1738); 
Plato, Phaedo (Parisiis, 1536), and Timaeus (Parisiis, 1536) ; 
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Alexander Pope, Essai sur ?Homme (A. Lausanne a Geneva, 
1745); Francisco Goméz de Villegas Quevedo, The Visions 
(1668); Alexander Radcliffe, The Ramble: An anti-heroic 
Poem (1682); Rene Rapin, Of Gardens [1718?} and The 
Whole Critical Works of Monsieur Rapin (1706) ; John Wil- 
mot, Earl of Rochester, Poems on Several Occasions (1705), 
and The Miscellaneous Works of ... the Late Earls of 
Rochester and Roscommon (1707); Nicholas Rowe, The 
Works (1747) ; Sit Edwin Sandys, Europae Speculum (Hagae- 
Comitis, 1629); Society for the Reformation of Manners 
{1704}; John Toland, The Miscellaneous Works of Mr. John 
Toland (1747); John Webb, A Vindication of Stone-Heng 
Restored (1665). 

Of the following books on science, some were bought by the 
several science departments, other by the English department: 

George Cheyne, An Essay on Health and Long Life (London, 
1734); Rembert Dodoens, Remberti Dodonaei Mechliniensis 
(Antverpiae, ex officina Plantiniana, 1614) ; John Gerard, The 
Herball (London, 1597), and The Herball (London, 1633) ; 
Anthony Von Leeuwenhoek, Societatis Regiae Anglicae Mem- 
bri (Lugduni Batavorum, 1719), Regiae Societatis Anglicanae 
Socii (Lugduni Batavorum, 1722), and Regiae, quae Londini est 
(Delphis, 1719); John Lindsey, Rosarum Monographia 
(1830); Marcello Malpighi, Marcelli Malpighii Philosophi 
and Medici Bononiensis (Londini, 1673); Edgar Allan Poe, 
The Conchologist’s First Book (Philadelphia, 1840). 


TEXAS COLLECTION 


The most important addition to the Texas Collection during 
the period covered by this report is the McKie Collection. It 
comprises about 3,000 titles of books, pamphlets, broadsides, 
maps, and prints. It was formed by Mr. W. A. Philpott, of 
Dallas, who is well known as a collector of books, coins, and 
currency, and was acquired by The University of Texas through 
the generosity of Miss Blanche McKie, of Corsicana. 
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The distinctive feature of this collection is the fine condi- 
tion of the material. Although a hundred years old, many of 
the volumes retain the appearance of being fresh from the 
press. To preserve these volumes in their present condition, 
their use necessarily must be greatly restricted. The collection 
will be increased by the addition of other titles in fine condi- 
tion. It is hoped that some day the McKie Collection will 
contain copies in excellent condition of all the books relating 
to Texas and the Southwest. 

A majority of the titles in the McKie Collection, of course, 
duplicate material already in the Library, but there are some 
that had not before been acquired. These comprise a number 
of small volumes of verse by Texas authors, privately printed. 

A few titles of other rare books relating to Texas and the 
Southwest, recently acquired, are given below. 

The landing of La Salle on the coast of Texas in 1685, and 
his tragic death, were told in the Journal Historique du 
dernier Voyage que feu M. de La Sale fit dans le-Golfe de 
Mexique . . . pat Monsieur Joutel . . . (Paris, 1713). An 
English translation followed the next year under the title A 
Journal of the last Voyage perform’d by Monsr. de la Sale, to 
the Gulph of Mexico (London, 1714). Copies of each of these 
editions have now been secured. A copy of the Spanish edition 
came with the Genaro Garcia Library. 

Le Page du Pratz lived in Louisiana from 1718 to 1734. 
He was a physician. On his return to Paris he wrote his Histozre 
de la Louisiane (Paris, 1758) 3 v. The Library obtained this 
work in 1907; it has now been supplemented by a copy of the 
English translation (London, 1763) 2 v. More recent in date, 
but excessively rare, is the History of Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
and California . .. by Robert Greenhow (New York, 1856) 
also recently acquired. 

Francis Berrian, or The Mexican Patriot, by Timothy Flint, 
the first novel about Texas written in English, was published 
anonymously in Boston in 1826. An English edition with the 
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author's name appeared in London in 1834 (3 vols.). The 
second American edition appeared in Philadelphia in 1834 
(2 vols.). The latter was recently added to the Boston and 
London editions. 

Joseph E. Field was a surgeon with Fannin’s command at 
Goliad. Returning to New England, he wrote an account of 
his experiences entitled Three Years in Texas ... (Green- 
field, Mass., 1836). The Library has had a photostatic copy 
of this scarce pamphlet for many years. In 1935 a reprint was 
made by The Steck Company. Only recently, however, was a 
copy of the original acquired. 

A collection of between four and five hundred so-called 
“dime novels’—although their prices ranged from a “half- 
dime” upward—has been acquired, mostly since 1942. The 
intention is to acquire all dime novels on Texas or dealing with 
the cattle range as an extension of Texas life and culture. The 
work of any Texas writer of dime novels will also be included, 
but so far only “Buckskin Sam” (Major Sam S. Hall) has 
been sufficiently identified as a Texan to qualify in this cate- 
gory. The collection extends in time from 1860 to 1900, when 
the literary form began to degenerate. Of the 30,000-odd 
titles of dime novels supposed to have been produced, half a 
thousand is only a small matter; but this small collection gives 
the University an adequate representation of various types of 
stories on the West and is nearly complete so far as Texas 
items go. 

A collection of Remington and Russell prints, both in color 
and in black and white, are valuable to students making studies 
of the West and of the cattle country. A valuable collection 
of Western Americana was added to the Texas Collection with 
the addition of several of Tom Lea’s original drawings, Ed- 
ward Borein’s etchings, and the best of Dunton’s and Hurd’s 
lithographs. 

Notes on Texas Collection rare books are not complete 
without mention of the Texas Author’s File. This file com- 
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ptises notes, manuscripts, page and galley proofs of recent 
books by Texas authors. Each step in the making of a book 
from the first pencilled notes to the book as it comes from the 
publisher is illustrated in this file. Illustrative items in this 
file are: the typed and manuscript notes of Boyce House’s 
Were You in Ranger?; the printer’s typescript of Mrs. Krey’s 
And Tell of Time, together with several sets of galley proof 
with corrections and revisions; the typescript of Leigh Peck’s 
Pecos Bill and Lightning, with some of the original black and 
white drawings made by Kurt Wiese as illustrations; the first 
typed draft of Katherine Anne Porter’s “Old Mortality,” one 
of the stories in her Pale Horse, Pale Rider (New York, 1939) ; 
Dora Neill Raymond’s Captain Lee Hall of Texas in type- 
script; the late John W. Thomason’s Gone to Texas in printer’s 
typescript, a layout dummy, and proofs. Dr. Walter Prescott 
Webb and J. Frank Dobie have given a considerable number 
of their typescripts and other items. 


GENERAL 


Unless one has attempted to appraise the scholarly value of 
the stream of material flowing into a great library, he can have 
little notion of the difficulties involved. While the general 
acquisitions of a library are unspectacular, they do form the 
essential foundation for the scholarly use of rare and indi- 
vidually more significant books. The following are merely 
soundings taken in the flood of general accessions for the last 
three years. 

One of the most notable purchases, and a genuinely amaz- 
ing one considering the hazards of war, was 104 volumes of 
the Victoria history of the counties of England, a monumental 
and comprehensive work planned in 230 volumes, and as yet 
incomplete. This purchase gives the Library a very substantial 
beginning in this important file which has existed in Texas 
hitherto only in the Rice Institute Library. 
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In recent years renewed interest in the study of American 
literature has lead to a very considerable strengthening of 
the Library’s American literature collection. About 250 vol- 
umes of local color fiction of the period 1870-1900 have been 
added including works of Bret Harte, Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man, Hamlin Garland, and Sara Orne Jewett. The American 
poetry collection, well-founded in the Bieber purchase of a 
number of years ago, has been augmented by some 500 volumes 
of nineteenth century American poetry. 


Substantial editions of periodical runs have been made, 
among which is a practically complete file of Adventure, a 
modern popular story magazine containing a wealth of mate- 
rial by minor writers who have made significant reputations 
in their fields. This set was secured by gift from a reader 
who had carefully preserved his file for many years. Because 
of its relative youth, the Library lacks continuous runs of such 
obvious modern periodicals as Country Gentleman, Ladies 
Home Journal, and The Saturday Evening Post. Persistent 
work has been done in pushing these files back toward vol. 1, 
no. 1, that goal of all librarians. A long run of Tinsley’s 
Magazine, volumes 1-29 (1867-81) was secured, as were 
volumes 10-34 of the Pxzblications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts. Only five of the early volumes of this series 
are now lacking from the Library’s file. 


For several years a systematic attempt has been made to 
expand the Library’s holdings of gift books and annuals, which 
flourished in the United States in the nineteenth century. These 
publications, designed for birthday and Christmas presents and 
replete with the elegant literature of the period, often contain 
the early work of American writers whose later reputations 
are of the first rank. Of the possible thousand titles the Library 
now has nearly half, having added in recent years about 150 
volumes. 


The Art Department has developed an important collection 
of lantern slides on all aspects of Mexican art. The collection 
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of color slides totals about 2,000. It consists of a representa- 
tive group of typical objects. and monuments, including archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and minor arts, from the Pre- 
Columbian, Colonial, and Modern periods; and an intensive 
and comprehensive collection of color slides dealing with 
Colonial painting of the 17th and 18th centuries; and with the 
painting of the 20th century. Along with the color slide collec- 
tion is a group of black and white slides (about 2,500). 
The black and white slides are of a general nature, covering 
all periods of Mexican Art. 

















Footnote for Future 
Bibliographers 


HE IDEA which here receives form and substance as 
the first issue of the LipRARY CHRONICLE is far from a 
new one on The University of Texas campus. Many 
people have thought of it, rediscovered it, and revived it. It 
has seemed to many that the Library has long since reached a 
size that would support a periodical publication describing its 
important holdings and reviewing current receipts. When a 
library passes the half-million mark—this library will be at 
750,000 volumes by the time this appears in print—it is hard 
for anyone who does not make bibliography his business to 
be aware of the multitudinous materials on hand for research. 
The University of Texas Library, perhaps more than any other 
library of its size, is rich in such materials. Broadly planned 
during the past thirty years as a great research library, its 
five special collections have accumulated quantities of rare and 
unusual items—often with little public outcry at the time of 
their arrival. It has seemed worth while, therefore, to call the 
attention of scholars to some of these to make sure that they 
have not escaped notice. 


The LiprARY CHRONICLE is aimed at a broad and various 
audience: members of the faculty of the University, its grad- 
uate students, friends and acquaintances of the Library (who 
will not, we hope, reject the possibility of hearing of its wel- 
fare from time to time), scholars elsewhere, and other libraries 
who are ever concerned with the progress of colleagues. The 
editor is Dr. Joseph Jones of the Department of English. Con- 
tributors will be members of the University faculty who, collec- 
tively, know more intimately and fully the content of the 
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Library than any other group; members of the Library staff; 
and sometimes others who, for special reasons, will have 
something significant to say about the Texas storehouse of 
great books. 


DONALD CONEY 
LIBRARIAN 
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